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The battle over Union Point Park 


As legal action forces the City to close the harborside encampment, residents 
face fire, fear, and confusion 


By Katherine Blesie 


NOVEMBER 12 went better than 
most residents of the Union Point 
Park encampment expected it to. 

As the morning gave way to 
midday, the lone Department of 
Public Works (DPW) truck that many 
residents thought the City of Oakland 
had sent to evict them only cleared 
away a few items of trash. Multiple 
residents reported that the height 
of the morning’s events was when 
Public Works employees attempted 
to clear one tent before protestors 
grabbed hold of it and moved it to 
safer ground. 

A sense of cautious calm settled. 
across the harborside encampment, 
which had for the past several days 
been occupied with the urgent clatter 
of residents preparing to pack up 
their homes and save their belongings 
from being destroyed in the eviction 
that most residents believed would 
happen on November 12 and 13. This 
confusion amongst residents was 
wrought by a series of pink closure 
notices that had been posted in 
certain areas of the park earlier in the 
month. According to the City’s En- 
campment Management Policy, pink 
notices are used when an encamp- 
ment is being permanently closed. 

“The Public Works Department has 
deemed this site uninhabitable and 
all persons are expected to vacate this 
site and remove all personal belong- 
ings,” the signs read, specifying that 
residents must vacate by November 


Louie Camille 


An encampment resident leans against the railing at the harborside park. 


12-13. According to the postings, the 
section of the park scheduled for 
closure was the “Union Point non-al- 
lowable zone,” a vague geographical 
description that most residents did 
not understand. 

The City did not immediately 
respond to requests for comment for 
this story. But in a city council Meet- 
ing on October 20, Oakland Homeless 
Administrator Daryel Dunston said 
this about the closure of the en- 
campment at Union Point Park: “By 


November 15, we have to...make sure 
that folks are in the designated area at 
Union Point Park. But the closure is 
not scheduled until February.” 

After the truck was gone, residents 
set about their day. Eddie, who has 
lived at the park for several years, 
talked to a neighbor named Mike 
about his recently completed art proj- 
ect, a sculpture of a delicately tangled 
knot of tree routes he salvaged from 


Battle continues on page 8 
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Among the 
unhoused, 
mixed reactions 
to presidential 
election results 


By Thomas Brouns 


As of this writing, President Trump 
has not conceded the race. However, 
it is clear that Joe Biden will be the 
46th president of the United States, 
and the Bay Area’s own Kamala Har- 
ris will be vice president. Once these 
results became known, Street Spirit 
spent some time asking encampment 
residents to share their thoughts on 
the outcome. Although many of those 
approached declined to go on record, 
those who did agree to share had 
surprisingly diverse views. 

LaTonya West didn’t have strong 
views on the presidency, but about 
Kamala Harris, she had this to say 
from her West Berkeley encampment: 
“I feel great. I feel she’s very power- 
ful. She has my best wishes, I’m glad 
she is of color. I wish her the best— 
not only because she is of color but 
simply because she’s a woman. She 
pushed; and it’s hard for people of 
color to get to where she is.” 

West Oakland’s Sean Thomas said, 
“I’m happy to see that Trump is out. 
Trump’s a moron and anything’s 
gonna be better than him, so I guess 
as long as Biden’s coming in, things 
are looking up, right?” 

With regard to Vice President-elect 
Harris, he had this to offer: “I think 


Results continues on page 6 


What’s that book Street Spirit vendors are selling? 


Buy a copy of Eastern Span from a Street Spirit vendor for a sliding-scale price of $5-$20 


By Alastair Boone 


IN July 2019, Rick Paulas generously donated hundreds 
of copies of his book, Eastern Span, for Street Spirit vendors 
to sell along with their papers. That experiment was a 
success—some vendors earned hundreds of extra dollars 
during the months they were selling his novel. Because of 
this success, he donated an additional 775 books for our 
vendors to sell in the coming months. All proceeds from 
these novels will go directly into the vendor’s pocket. Buy 
one from your newspaper vendor for a sliding-scale price 


of $5-$20. 


I could describe Eastern Span in two ways. I could tell 
you that it is a noir novel set in 2013-14 Oakland, about a 
gig-economy sleuth named Pug on a meandering hunt to 
find a friend who has mysteriously disappeared. Along 


have never actually seen in the light of day. 


I could also tell you that it is a portrait of Oakland, 
frozen in time. Pug drinks at the city’s classic dives, like 
Ruby Room and The Avenue. He parties at underground 
house shows at Fallout Shelter. He visits long-standing 
homeless encampments, such as Here/There. And he 
watches as houses are knocked to the ground, scaffold- 
ing is erected, and neighborhoods are devastated by 
gentrification. Readers who are familiar with Oakland 
can breathe in a scene that feels like home. Readers who 
are not can get a taste of the city through the author Rick 


Paulas’ vivid descriptions, such as “the massive white 


harbor cranes loom[ing] in the background like pallbear- 
ers waiting for their cue.” 

Both descriptions would be true. 

Rick Paulas was born in Oak Forest, Illinois—a suburb 


| Courtesy of Rick Paulas 


the way, he stumbles upon a housing conspiracy wrought 


by the kind of evil developers that we all suspect exist, but Book continues on page 4 


The cover of Paulas’ novel. 


Oakland 
City Council 
approves new 
Homeless 
Commission 


By Sabrina Kharrazi 


ON November 10, the Oakland City Council 
voted to confirm Mayor Libby Schaaf’s nine selec- 
tions for the City’s new Homeless Commission. The 
long-anticipated commission comes two years after 
the passing of Measure W, the vacant parcel tax 
which was supposed to raise $10,000,000 per year 
to address homelessness and illegal dumping, and 
nine months after the passing of Measure Q, which 
levies a $148 parcel tax for single family parcels, 
which would raise $21,000,000 for homeless support 
services, trash removal, and several other public 
services. 

The commission’s duties include advising and 
overseeing the allocation of the funds from Measure 
W and Measure Q, the controversial Encampment 
Management Policy, and the Permanent Access 
to Housing plan or PATH, which is the five-year 
framework for addressing homelessness that the city 
presented last year. 

The establishing ordinance for the commission 
required that all nine members be residents of Oak- 
land, and that at least half be from neighborhoods 
heavily impacted by homelessness. The ordinance 
also mandates that there be no fewer than two mem- 
bers who are currently or formerly homeless, three 
members with professional experience who work 
with unhoused communities, and one member with 
financial expertise. 

“The nine commissioners that have been appointed 
are a diverse group—there are five females and there 
are six people of color,” said Oakland Homelessness 
Administrator Daryel Dunston at the council meeting 
on November 10. “In addition to having experience 
being unsheltered and working their way through 
permanent housing, the financial expertise that many 
of these commissioners bring, as well as the medical 
expertise that one of these commissioners brings, I 
believe is the right approach to tackling this horrible 
crisis that we’ve been facing.” 

The commission will stagger the rotation of its 
members so that all members won't be replaced at 
the same time. Janny Castillo, Tomiquia Moss, and 
Trent Rhorer are designated to serve three years, 
while Candice Elder, Alexis Lozano, and Joey Harri- 
son will each serve two. Beth Stokes, Mark Walker, 
and James Mittleberger will each serve one year. _ 

Castillo is an active member of the homeless advo- 
cacy working group and also is the director of out- 
reach and community services at St. Mary’s Center, 

a nonprofit that supports at-risk, housing-insecure 
seniors and preschoolers in Oakland. 

“I was homeless for nine of my years as a young 
mother,” said Castillo. “It took me years to get back 
on my feet, but eventually I started working for the 
nonprofit that helped me. I learned how to work with 
our unhoused neighbors and how to organize people 
to speak up for themselves.” 

Castillo hopes to concentrate on creating new ave- 
nues to permanent housing that work for the indi- 
vidual and feature personalized services that actively 
work to remove different barriers that unique indi- 
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The Homeless Commission will oversee the Encampment Management Policy, amongst other things. 


viduals may face. — wh 

Also serving three-year roles are Moss and Rhorer. 
Moss is the founder and CEO of All Home, a non- 
profit that addresses homelessness via several vary- 
ing avenues including policy solutions. Moss worked 
as Mayor Schaaf’s chief of staff from 2015 to 2017. 

Rhorer served as the executive director of the 
San Francisco Human Services Agency for 20 years 
and. was instrumental in the implementation of the 
JobsNOW! Initiative, the Care Not Cash initiative, 
and the Affordable Care Act. Rhorer enrolled nearly 
one in four San Franciscans into the ACA. 

Elder, who will be on the commission for two 
years, is a lifetime Oakland resident and the founder 
and executive director of the East Oakland Collec-. 
tive, amember-based community organizing group 
working toward racial and economic equity in deep 
East Oakland. 

Lorenzo, who works for EveryOne Home doing 
data analysis related to the unhoused population, 
and Harrison, who supports the unhoused popula- 
tion through his nonprofit and homeless shelter, Vil- 


lage of Love, will also serve two-year terms. Harrison _ 
_is also the second commission member that has had 
personal experience with homelessness. 


Beth Stokes serves as the director of Episocopal 
Community Services, Mark Walker is a director at 
Swords to Plowshares, and James Mittelberger is 
the chief medical officer of Center for Elders’ In- 


_ dependence. All three are nonprofits that support _ 
_unhoused families, veterans, and seniors respective- 
- ly. Each of these commissioners will serve one-year 


terms. 

Although unhoused advocates are generally 
optimistic about the selections for the commission 
and their strong ties to community advocacy, many 
raised concerns about the lack of currently unhoused 
Oaklanders on the commission. 

“It is critical to include curbside community 
leaders in policy and decision making that direct- 
ly impacts their lives,” said Homeless Advocacy 
Working Group member Talya Husbands-Hankin 
during public comment on November 10. “I en- 


courage the newly appointed commission to act . 
swiftly to create meaningful involvement from cur- 
rently unhoused leaders.” 

Mayor Schaaf explained in a letter that she had de- 
cided not to include any unhoused community mem- 
bers on the commission because she did not want to 
appoint them to an unpaid commission. Instead she 
recommended that the commission establish a sepa- 
rate Advisory Committee made entirely of unhoused 
Oaklanders who would be able to receive a quarterly 
stipend for their time. 

“T think it’s a very considerate decision,” said Can- 
dice Elder. “However, I do think that should have 
been up to each individual unhoused person that 


would have been picked to.serve on the commission. 


Let them actually say whether they would like to 


volunteer their time and be on the commission or be 
paid as a person on the advisory council.” 

Elder asserted that she is confident the advisory 
council will be diligently formed and that there are 
enough people on the commission that will advocate 
to bring those voices to the forefront of the commis- 
sion’s decisionmaking, =—=_— 

_ Markaya Spikes is a currently unhoused Oakland — 


resident and advocate for the homeless community 


who works to connect her encampment.community 


to food and medical resources. She has also started 


a Christmas program for the unhoused, and often 
works actively with City Hall as well as the East 
Oakland Collective. 

“Because we do have advocates on the homeless 
commission, I’m not really too worried about being 
heard and understood,” said Spikes. “But I feel like 
can’t nobody tell our story better than somebody 
that’s in our situation—we'’re the only people that 
can help us.” 

Like a handful of other unhoused community 
members, Spikes applied to the commission but nev- 
er received a response. 

“Yes, they might have the financial capital for it, 
but we’re the only ones that can tell somebody really 
what program will work for us,” Spikes said. “That 
was my whole goal to being in the homeless commis- 
sion, was to let them see, stop putting everybody in 
one category, and understand that we are a diverse 
group [and] in each group you have to work with 
people individually.” 

The commission has yet to meet but their orienta- 
tion is set to start on December 1. They are expected 
to begin making progress on the development of the 
advisory council immediately. Councilmember Bas 
motioned to schedule an update about the formation 
of the advisory committee at the city council meeting 
on December 15. 


Sabrina Armaghan Kharrazi is a graduate student at UC 
Berkeley’s School of Journalism and a former staff mem- 
ber of the Women’s Daytime Drop-In Center in Berkeley. 
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SF company, Oakland unhoused residents end year-long standoff 


By Zack Haber 


SAN Francisco-based company, Ga- 
meChanger LLC, and seven unhoused 
residents ended a year-long land use 
dispute on Monday when residents 
agreed to leave a 1.5 acre tract of com- 
pany-owned land just west of Wood 
Street in West Oakland in exchange 
for accepting material or monetary 
concessions. The tract now sits vacant, 
a hole in the crowded Wood Street 
encampment community that stretch-: 
es about one mile and contains tracts — 
of land owned by two government 
agencies, the City of Oakland, and 
GameChanger. On either side of the 
lot owned by GameChanger, inhab- 
itants live on the pavement, as well 
as on dusty land owned by CalTrans 
and the City, near the 880 freeway. 
The seven community members and 
the private company agreed to each 
other’s terms after a year-long stand- 
off that involved a court battle, law 
enforcement actions, several protests, ° 
and civil disobedience. 

Over the last year, the United Front 
Against Displacement (UFAD), a 
grassroots group that organizes to 
prevent displacement, supported the 
residents during the standoff by orga- 
nizing several protests and defensive 
actions. 

“We would have been mowed over 
if it wasn’t for the UFAD...and all the 
neighbors that came out of their hous- 
es to stand by us,” said Mavin Car- 
ter-Griffin, a resident in her mid-50s 
who, starting over seven years ago, 
lived in trailers and self-built struc- 


tures that sat partially on the tract of 
land and partially on the pavement of 
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Zack Haber 


Protestors block a truck full of fencing material on October 29th. 


Wood Street, which borders the tract. 
She agreed to move all of her belong- - 
ings off the tract and onto the street 


_ on Monday in exchange for a 40-foot- 


long metal storage facility and assur- 
ance that the move would be done in 
a way that would not cause her to lose 


_ possessions she wished to keep. 


Some roots of the dispute can be 
traced back to November 5 and 6 
of 2019.-On those days the City of 
Oakland, using funds supplied by 
GameChanger for towing expenses, 
agreed to clear vehicles, some which 


were abandoned, others which served 


as homes for residents, off the compa- _ 


ny’s land. At the time, the dust-cov- 
ered tract with dried grass and wild 
flowering fennel was densely packed 
with unhoused residents who lived 
in vehicles, tents, or self-made struc- 
tures. The declared plan was for 
GameChanger to lease their land for 
a dollar a year to the City who would 
then work with a nonprofit to create a 
Safe RV parking site where residents 
who lived in RVs could soon come 
back and live. A year-and-a-half- 


‘long lease was written up, but not 


signed, as the City first wanted the 
land cleared. During the operation, 
Oakland Police Department officers 
also encouraged people living in tents 
and self-made homes to clear the area, 
although no formal eviction occured. 

Some residents resisted the move 
as they did not want to live in a Safe 
RV parking site, were skeptical that 
they would be allowed to return to 
the tract, and/or felt that moving 
would. put them in a less safe posi- 
tion. Last November, the UFAD and 
their supporters worked with the 
residents by organizing a protest 
during the operation to support them 
in their resistance. Protestors chanted 
“shame” and “quit your jobs” as OPD 
officers walked throughout the tract. 
While the vast majority of residents 
left the tract during the operation, a 
small group of unhoused residents 
remained on the tract, resisting OPD 
officers who encouraged them to 
move. 

One resident who resisted the evic- 


_ tion and asked only to be identified as 


Puffy, recalls dogs being involved as 
well. — 

“A bunch of people showed up with 
a bunch of people from the camp,” 
said Puffy. “And the dogs started 
barking and these big burly cops 
didn’t want to [mess] with the people 
or the dogs. So they left.” 

California Secretary of State re- 
cords show that Fred Craves owns 


«GameChanger LLC and bought the 


tract in 2016. He also owns Bay City 
Capital, a life science investment firm 


Standoff continues on page 5. 


The final days of Jerkle, the wild turkey of the Berkeley hills 


COMMENTARY 
By Ace Backwords 


I had a poignant moment at my 
campsite this morning. Involving 
those goddamn wild turkeys, believe 
it or not. My hated enemies. 

Now, I feed all the wild critters in. 
the Berkeley hills, except for the wild 
turkeys. Why? Because they’re too big 
(40 pounds) and there are too many of 
the bastards (dozens of them). And if 
I didn’t run them off, they’d eat every 
morsel of cat food I put out for my 
cats. And frankly I can’t afford to feed 
a flock of turkeys. Plus, they’re goons. 
They regularly knock over the water 
dish and my cats have to go all day 
with no water. So I always run them 
off when they show up at my camp- 
site. . 

Two of the turkeys in particular 
have tormented me for years. They 
were always together, like a couple. So 
I named them Herkle and Jerkle. And 
they’d show up at my campsite every 
morning. And they’d circle around my 
campsite for hours. And the second 
my back was turned they’d make a 
mad dash for the cat food dish. I’d 
get up and chase after them ina rage, 
cursing and screaming bloody mur- 
der at them, and throwing rocks and 


~ branches at them. But I could almost 


never hit them. They were way too 
fast and zipped straight up the hill 

on their powerful legs like the Road 
Runner cartoon (Only one time I did 
manage to hit one.of them right in the 


ass. That turkey jumped straight up 5 


feet in the air, squawking and feathers 


flying before she fled up the hill. Very 
satisfying. For once. After the thou- 
sands of times when I missed) (I’d 
make a lousy baseball player). 

Herkle disappeared a year ago. But. 
Jerkle is still around (do turkeys expe- 
rience loneliness??). Anyways, I was 

taking a nap this morning when Jerkle 
woke me up with her gobbling sound. 
They'd be more successful sneaking 
into my campsite as cat food thieves 
if they didn’t constantly make that 
gobble-gobble sound. But I guess it’s 
a compulsion with them. They can’t 
stop doing it. 

I get up and start to chase after 
Jerkle in a rage, like usual. Jerkle took . 
off running. But after she got about 
20 yards away from me, she stopped 
running. She sat down on the ground. 
And sat there for quite some time. 
Looking like a chicken sitting on an 
egg. Which was weird. She’d never 
done that before. 

After a while I realized why. When 
she tried to stand up, her legs would 
buckle and she'd fall right back 
down to the ground. I had noticed 
for a while that her legs were getting 
progressively worse. She staggered 
around with a bad limp that got 
noticeably worse over the last month, 
as she staggered around the woods. 

I realized Jerkle was on her os legs. 
Literally. 

To my surprise, I felt a pang of © 
sadness as I watched her sitting there. 
Part of my reaction was personal. I’ve 
noticed my own legs have been get- 
ting progressively weaker lately. And I 
often wonder how much longer I'll be 
able to make the trek up the Berkeley 


hills to my campsite. 

But it was more than that. As cece 
of a nemesis and a pain in the ass 
that Jerkle could be, she’d still been 
a part of my life for many years. And 


_ [realized there was a bond there. I 


guess it’s like athletes who can be 


fierce rivals and hate each other’s guts 
all the years they’re competing against 


each other. But after they retire they 
realize there’s a strong bond there. A 
brotherhood. 

- | packed up my campsite, and left 
a plate of food for Jerkle. I guess I’ll 
have to start feeding her now. 


But I still hate those goddamn wild 


turkeys!!! 


Ace Backwords is a homeless writer and 
artist who lives in Berkeley, California. 


This article originally appeared on his blog: 


www.acidheroes.wordpress.com. 


Ace Backwords 


Jerkle enjoys a plate of food from 
Ace. 
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‘The system that’s pushed artists into under- 
ground spaces is the same one that’s evicted — 
low-income tenants from their homes’ 


Book from page 1 


near Chicago. He lived in Oakland for six years be- 
fore moving to New York City in June. While living 
in Oakland he worked as a freelance journalist who 
wrote about the city around him. Often, he notes, 
this led him to stories about the housing crisis. 
“That’s really THE story of the Bay right now,” h 
told Street Spirit. 

Eastern Span is Paulas’ debut novel. It is being dis- 
tributed by people who sell Street Spirit in the East 
Bay, and those who sell Street Sheet in San Fran- 
cisco. Why? We spoke to Paulas to find out. (Our 
conversation has been edited and condensed.) 

Alastair Boone: I read on Twitter that having 
Eastern Span distributed by street. vendors has 
been a dream of yours since before you finished 
writing the novel. Why? 

Rick Paulas: Whenever I write about homeless 
folks or encampments, I always have a squishy bit 
of guilt, in that I’m literally making money off of 
them—just freelance rates, but still— while they’re 
still sleeping outside. Maybe it’s Catholic guilt. Any- 
way, this was just a way I could pay back a little. 

That said, I wouldn’t say this is entirely altruistic. 
I want people I don’t know to read this, and that 
means distribution that reaches behind my social 
sphere. Others use the publishing industry, but 
working hard to convince people they can make a 


buck off of you isn’t super compelling to me for this » 


_ project. With those two goals, this just felt logical. 

Oh, also: As far as I’m concerned there is no better 
source of news than street papers. No economic 
incentive by advertisers to deal with, a completely 
underrepresented. group of writers and journalists, 
and a perspective you can’t get anywhere else. What 
else is good writing or journalism supposed to be? 

AB: What inspired you to write Eastern Span? 

RP: Mainly, two big events happened at the end 
of 2016: Trump and the Ghost Ship fire. They seem 
like distinctly separate things, and largely are, but 
to me they were entwined within some of the same 
systems—TIrump’s career as a blowhard real estate 
mogul who spent his career seeking ways to raise 
property values, often by kicking out poor minori- 
ties. The lack of artistic, “free” spaces left in the Bay 
due to landlords raising their property values by 
converting to lofts left Ghost Ship as one of the few 
gathering places left. 

Beyond those, I’ve been reporting on homeless 
evictions—for publications, or just for Twitter 
sometimes—and simply living in the ether of 
friends having to move out of town because they 
can’t afford it. Once I figured out I wanted to 
write about the effects of the commodification of 
property, I wanted to trick people into reading it, . 
hence, the noir plot. 

AB: Your book really grounds the reader in 
Oakland. Oftentimes, it grounds the reader in 
Oakland’s homeless encampments. How come 
encampments are so central to the geography 
of Eastern Span? Why not just focus on house 
shows or squats to convey the underground 
scene? 

RP: As far as I can tell, it’s al] interconnected. 
The system that’s pushed artists into under- 
ground spaces and squats is the same one that’s 
evicted (often minority) low-income tenants from 
their homes is the same one that answers the com- 
plaints of property owners by evicting mutual-aid 
encampments without giving them anywhere 
else to go. The encampments, particularly “Here / 
There,” are so out in the open that I felt it’d give 
the reader, presumably local, more grounding to 
know where the action was taking place. 

I suppose, if the point of any writing is to illu- 
minate.a perspective or way of seeing, my goal 
with this was to provide a pair of glasses readers 
could hold up as they viewed the city. I’d love for 
someone to be reading this on the BART, look out 
the window, and see a building or area or one of 
those shipping cranes I was trying to describe. 

AB: Given the prevalence of encampments in 
your novel, the word “homeless” does not ap- 
pear very often. Is there a reason for this? 

RP: I wanted to present people as people, not as 
part of a category, which inherently comes with 
preconceptions of how they got that designation. 


el. Who did you commission 


how it describes the many 


evolving, like the Here/There 


_the geographical details right. 


I suppose that’s why I stayed 
away from the term for the 
most part. - 

AB: There is hand-drawn 
artwork throughout the nov- 


to make the art? 

RP: Most were friends or 
Twitter contacts, and again, it 
was an attempt to get people 
to pick up the damn book. It 
seems like a book with illus- 
trations would sell better than 
some random book? But also, I 
like working with people. It’s 
lonely out there as a freelanc- 
er! And inspiring your friends 
to dig into their artistic side 
and help out with your project 
is basically the dream, isn’t it? 

AB: One of my favorite. 
things about Eastern Span is 


geographies of Oakland. Lots 
of the places remain local fix- 
tures—like The Alley. Some © 
are ghosts of the past, like 
Esther’s Orbit Room. And 
then some are places that 

are constantly changing and 


encampment, the Albany 
Bulb, the unnamed cocktail 
bar undergoing renovations, 
and the many unnamed 
encampments that crop up 
and have surely disappeared. 
To me, this helps the book 
feel alive, like it’s living and 
breathing. In your mind, 
how do all these overlapping 
worlds contribute to the 
Oakland that is presented in 
Eastern Span? 

RP: I don’t know that there’s 
a single setting in the book I 
didn’t see with my own eyes, 
even if that place is under a 
pseudonym in the book. The | 
plot machinations of the book 
are obviously fiction, but I 
don’t know 4 single descrip- 
tion of a person or place that 
I made up. Obviously, the 
effect of that quasi-journalis- 
tic approach captures details 
of a single moment in time, 
which again was the point. 
The cocktail bars undergoing 
renovations are now staffed and open, the en- 
campments have been pushed to wherever they 
are next. This was 2013-2014, and whatever stage 
of gentrification that was. We are now living half 
a decade past that. 

Okay, so why did I decide to write it that way? 
Over the past few years, I’ve really come to get 
obsessed with the study of economic geography, 
essentially how capitalistic forces and investment 
shapes our geographic landscape. Like, why art-_ 
ists are known as “the shock troops of gentrifica- 
tion,” how red-lining disinvestment works, why 
BART decided to plow through a low-income Af- 
rican-American community to build its rail line, 


and which in turn, killed the Seventh Street jazz 


scene represented by Esther’s. That kinda stuff. 
For a wide variety of reasons, the Bay seems - 
like ground zero for that kind of examination 
now, what with the various municipalities jockey- 
ing for supremacy while the world’s investment 


floods into the area via tech capital. So, to capture 


some of that, I really, desperately wanted to get 
AB: What do you hope readers will take away 
from your novel about Oakland? What'do you 
hope they will take away about homelessness in 
Oakland? 
RP: I want readers in Oakland (and the Bay, and 
all over the country really), to become more inter- 


Trav 


Paulas commissioned Oakland artists to illustrate his book. 


ested in their own local city. So much of the media 
now is dominated by whatever New York deter- 
mines is “news,” or by Trump just sucking up all 
of the bandwidth, that people tend to overlook 
what's happening in their own damned backyard 
now. If I could get one person to shift their funds 
away from supporting The New York Times to sup- 
porting a local journalist or independent enter-. 
prise in the Bay, that’d be a big win for me. 

In terms of homelessness, I want the housed 
to break down their self-imposed barrier when 


it comes to seeing the houseless. This sense that 


people so often walk past other people without 
any kind of acknowledgement, as if living on 


two planes of existence. A fictional book by some 


random dude isn’t going to erect the supply of 
public housing that’s needed to break this cycle, 
but maybe it can get some folks to see homeless 
folks as, you know, people. People that haven’t 
just been lazy, or didn’t work hard enough, or are 
weak because they’ve allowed a drug addiction 


_to take over. But people that have been subject to 


a system that, frankly, can be changed. I suppose 


that would be my hope. —. 


A version of this article originally appeared in the July, 
2019 issue of Street Spirit. Alastair Boone is the Editor in 
Chief of Street Spirit. 
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Al Mayfield: Jazz musician, fisherman, optimist 


By Simone Rotman 


the corner of College Avenue and 


Shafter, in front of Oliveto and Market 


Hall. Wearing his classic tan corduroy 


jacket and beige fedora, he plays some 


soft jazz music from a small speaker 
and greets people passing by with a 
warm, “Good morning!” and “How 
are you doing?” 


To spend any amount of time 
with Al, his optimism is nearly 
contagious. “A lot of people look at 
Friday the 13th as bad luck, but for 
me it’s good luck today,” he says, 


“Just being here, saying hello, saying 


goodbye—I’m happy.” A: 
walking by drops his ice cream cone 
on the pavement just in front of us. 
“Oops!” Al tells him, and gives an 
empathetic smile. 

It wasn’t always so easy for Al, 
who is 66 years old, to maintain a 
positive attitude—especially in the 
“bad times and terrible times.” But, 
he shares, “It’s always a blessed day 
for me here.” He loves selling papers 
in Rockridge. The baristas at High - 
Wire cafe know his coffee order by 


heart: Decaf coffee with steamed milk 


and honey. The local community has 
always stood up for him when there 
were challenges. Once someone tried 
to steal Al’s money from his hat. Al’s 
customers chased after him to retrieve 


ung boy - 


it. “That made me feel good to know 


_. Ym appreciated for being here. I like 
ON Friday November 13, Al May- 


field sells Street Spirit at his usual spot: 


that,” Al says. 

Al’s full name is Aldren. He grew 
up in West Oakland with his parents 
and seven siblings—five brothers and 
two sisters. He and his twin brother, 
Aldin, were the second oldest. Some 
of his earliest memories are of getting 
to open his Christmas gifts early, since 
his birthday is December 23, just two 
days before the holiday. 

His childhood was fairly normal, 
full of activity and time with fami- 
ly. Ata young age, he developeda 
fast love for water and the outdoors. 
When he was little, he would skip 
rocks in the water. As he got older, his 
stepgrandfather taught him how to 
fish. “I caught a lot of fish,” Al recalls, 
“we would use worms and minnows 
to fish.” 

When AI was in elementary school, 
he learned how to play the clarinet, 
which began his lifelong passion for 
music. Throughout his youth he tried 
the bass drums, snare drums, bass 
clarinet, flute, saxophone and oboe. 


: But his favorite instrument remains 
the clarinet. His face lights up when 
he recalls his time in the McClymonds © 


High School band. He isn’t able to 
play clarinet anymore because of his 
reduced lung function due to diabe- 
tes. But he listens to jazz on the radio — 
every day. “It relaxes me,” he says. — 
In high school, Al became a mentor 
for middle schoolers. He facilitated 
outdoor retreats at Camp Tamarack” 
near Tracy. “We were teaching them 


_ not to be afraid,” he recalls. “We had 
=a rope tied between. 


NO trees and 
they could ride on a cord. That thing 
scared me even when I did it!” The 
trips gave the kids an opportunity to 


share about their.experiences at home. 


Over a large bonfire the kids opened 
up, sharing stories of abuse and other 


-Mistreatment at home. “Now they’re 


grown up,” he reflects. “I just hope the 
best things are happening for them 


now.” 


After graduating high school, Al 
got a job as a security guard at Jack 


~““‘London Square, and then as a security 


campus supervisor with the Oakland 


“public school district.In 1974, he 


enlisted in the army. He served as a 


supply specialist, first in Virginia and 


then overseas. Even today, Al’s voice 
fills with wonder as he remembers 


imone Kkotman 


_Alsells papers outside Oliveto in the Rockridge neighborhood of Oakland. 


seeing the sights in Germany, France 
and Holland. He shares, ” You know 
those places you see on a game show 
when they tell you you win a $10,000 
trip? Trips like that didn’t cost me a 
dime!” While he was in the army, Al 
met a woman with whom he had two 
children who live in Ohio today. 

~ He had hoped to serve for twenty 
years. But family tragedy brought him 
back home in 1980. One of his brothers 
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iE This | tract 1S right 1 in the center of the ip Wood St] community’ 


Standoff from page 3 


that, ore to its own website, has raised over 
1.6 billion dollars. Craves has not responded to 
requests to comment on this story but his lawyer, 
Pat Smith of Smith LLP, said by allowing his land 
to be used for a Safe RV parking site she thinks “the 
owner feels he’s being able to do something positive 
for City and the homeless.” | 

Smith has stated that GameChanger will develop 


ihe jend within two to three years and that in the 
interim time “hopefully the homelessness problem 


will start to be addressed more successfully by the 
City.” 

In the weeks that followed the city-aided 
clearence on November 5 and 6 of 2019, Ga- 
meChanger installed a fence around their land and 
hired a security guard, but most of the few remain- 
ing residents still did not leave. The City refused 
to sign a lease with GameChanger until the lot was 


Activists hold shields and stand crouched behind them to created a barrier to delay the eviction of un- 


housed people living in buses. 


“Zack Haber 


cleared. It was then that GameChanger escalated 
their tactics to remove unhoused residents. 

Smith said they sued remaining residents in De- 
cember 2019, and in September 2020 GameChanger 
was able to get a forcible detainer trial, which they 
won, requiring the Alameda County Sheriff to evict 
residents still on the tract within a 180-day period 
that started on Oct 13. The UFAD still wished to de- 
fend those living on the land, partially because they 
were concerned about how the Safe RV parking site 
and eventually developing the land would affect 
those in surrounding areas of a larger sprawling 
community of unhoused people that live on Wood 
Street and nearby CalTrans land. 

“The tract is right in the center of the community, 
said Dayton Andrews of the UFAD. “As this land is 
developed it puts more pressure for eviction on the 
surrounding inhabitants. So after they develop this 
lot, we’re going to see more and more people along 
the sidewalk get pressured and more and more peo- 
ple on the CalTrans land get pressured.” 

The Safe RV parking lot itself could pose a prob- 
lem to some residents since, if it works like other 
City-run parking sites, only those who live in RVs 
would be allowed in. Some residents who live in 
RVs also do not want to live in such a site. Kelly 
Thompson, an elderly resident who lives on Cal- 
Trans land near the GameChanger tract left a similar 
City-sanctioned site after being robbed at gunpoint 
there earlier this year. 

Not knowing when the eviction would hit, the 
UFAD put out a call for people to show up early on 
October 13 of this year to defend the tract. About 70 
people came and Sheriff's deputies did not execute 


WY 
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‘A little diversity is maybe something [: that] will bring us together’ 


Left to right: Ke’Juan Elliott, Sean Thomas, Deanna Toney, and Michael Johnson. 


Results from page 1 


having a female vice president—I 
mean, one, that’s something new, 

you know what I mean? Our country 
hasn’t seen that yet, so that’s positive. 
I think it’s something we need right 
now, with everything that’s going on, 
and the Black Lives Matter movement, 
and the police brutality. So I think a 
little diversity is maybe something we 
can all appreciate and will bring us 
together.” 

A.J. and Larry Jackson, despite 
being brothers, were divergent in their 
levels of interest in the election. When 
A.J. admitted not knowing who had 
won, his brother Larry explained, 
“The Democrats. The ones for the peo- 
ple. The 99 percent.” Regarding the 
outcome, Larry said, “I’m ecstatic.” 

Larry is not a fan of the current Pres- 
ident, “because of the way he monop- 
olizes; he owns prisons, universities... 
So the way he monopolizes stuff—I’m 
interested in money management but 
when it comes to stuff like that, and 
rights—civil rights and stuff—I’m 
more for the people.” 

When asked if he thought the elec- 
tion outcome would make a differ- 
ence, he answered, “Yeah, because 
of the voting, on how we’re going 
to have more opportunities to seize 
things to keep us off the streets, to 
keep us in a lower mentality, to help 
us get out of the ghetto or improve the 
ghetto.” 

On Berkeley’s Shattuck Avenue, Mi- 
chael Johnson spoke enthusiastically 
about his vote. “Of course [I voted]! 

I voted here!” He continued, “I think 
Biden is a winner. I mean, he can’t be 
that bad, but the bottom line is ‘we 
will see;’ we don’t know. Nobody 
knows, man. They say one thing, they 
do something else.” 

When asked, “What about the guy 
he replaced? Johnson answered, “I 
don’t know, I liked Trump. He gave 
you a piece of his mind. He didn’t 
hold anything back, man.” Regard- 
ing politicians in general, Johnson 
offered, “they’re not speaking another 
language. They’re not coming from 
another world. 

“T know one thing,” he added. 


“You'd better know who’s president. 
Because they'll lock you up for 72 
hours if you don’t know the president, 
who won the world series, and what 
year it is,” he said, likely referring to 
the fact that involuntary holds are 
commonly forced upon people who 
live on the street. 

Asked how he felt about the 


election, another individual, who 
introduced himself as “Dr. Elliott— 
Ke’Juan Elliott,” responded, “That's a 
hard one, because you've got Donald 
Trump, and then you’ve got this... 
other gentleman. Donald Trump, 
he actually did a lot to build up the 
economy.” 

When asked, “So what do you think 


face of the alt-right people; they see 
him as an inspiration. He realizes-he 
can go on television and say anything 
he wants because he’s President. And 
I think that’s dangerous. I think that 
a mindset like that is kind of danger- 
ous.” 

Shannon Kestner, who goes by 
“Abby,” explained that people in Bay 
Area homeless encampments are often 
isolated from what's going on in the 
rest of the world; they’re focused on 
more basic issues.” She explains, “The 
only reason why I found out who won 
was because I was riding my bike, 
and this car almost hits me and honks 
their horn. I was like, what the ***? 
And then I was like, Oh. OH. And 


‘To be honest, I don’t think it 
will make much of a difference. 


then I was going 
around the stores 
asking myself, ‘why 
are they all boarded 
up? Are we gonna 
have another riot? 


I think they’e all just a face for why are we going 


the same people. The money 
traces back to the same hands’ 


to have another 
Ti Ouae 

As far as Trump 
leaving office, 
Kestner didn’t 


about Kamala Harris?” Elliott didn’t 
hesitate. “Kamala Harris? She should 
have been president!” 

When asked what he thought about 
the election, Joel Bailey laughed. “I 
think I would’ve taken that couch 
(gestures) over Trump, probably.” 

But when I asked whether he really 
thought having Biden and Harris in 
office would make a difference, he 
said, “To be honest, I don’t think it 
will make much of a difference. I think 
they’re all just a face for the same peo- 
ple; the money traces back to the same 
hands anyway. It’s just giving people 
the illusion of choice, to make people 
think their vote counts. Sadly I don’t 
think it does. I hate that it’s like that, 
but everything is so money-motivated 
these days...” 

Still, Bailey believes there are 
reasons why unseating Trump is a 
good thing. “He inspired people to do 
things that a lot of American people 
have been looking for an excuse to do 
for a long time. I think that he’s the 


think there would 
be much impact on her life. “Because 
‘homeless people’ is not part of this 
society that people care about. In 
normal society world we’re [seen as] 
the thieves bla bla bla bla bla. Actual- 
ly, not everybody’s like that. But the 
few bad ones give everybody a bad 
name.” 

Abby continued, “I’m actually 
really worried about it because at least 
Trump got us EDD,” she said, refer- 
ring to the Employment Development 
Department funds that were made 
available by the CARES Act, passed 
by Congress in March. “Without the 
EDD money, I don’t know where I 
would be. So I’m really happy for that 
aspect. Although I’m not for Trump. 

I don’t like Trump. I don’t like what 
he’s done with the border. I don’t like 
the things that he’s caused with immi- 
gration. I really don’t like the impact 
that he’s had on us.” 

Adding that she hopes Biden will 
provide more support to people of all 
economic classes, “not just the people 


omas brouns 


with the money,” she said she hopes 
positive things will come out of it. 

But she cautioned, “I’ve also heard 
through the grapevine that Trump 
doesn’t want to leave. I didn’t even 
know that was possible. I have a GED, 
you know, but I didn’t even know that 
was possible.” 

Erin Spencer, a veteran and a 
self-described anarchist, didn’t vote 
because he says he doesn’t want to 
endorse a system he doesn’t believe in 
by participating in it. He said, “Vot- 
ing for the lesser of two evils is still 
putting evil in power. I’m not going to 
put my imprimatur on evil. It just 
doesn’t happen. Why would I do 
that?” 

Regarding the candidates, he said, 
“Biden won, did he not? I don’t know 
anything about Biden except he’s 
a politician. Trump? I knew a little 
about him. I’d have preferred him for 
another four years. But that’s mostly 
because we’ve already had four years 
of Trump. And we haven’t had four 
years of Biden. Does that make sense? 
It’s this whole comfort level / famil- 
iarity of, ‘Well, at least it’s this talking 
head...because in the end, it’s not the 
presidential election that makes a dif- 
ference in the running of the country, 
it’s the legislators—the representatives 
and the senators—who ultimately 
decide what we can do and what we 
can’t. And once those start getting as 
much coverage as the national elec- 
tions, then we’ve got something to 
move forward on.” 

Ted L had a different take. “I’m the 
kind of guy, I don’t care who’s in; I’m 
going to support whoever’s in the 
White House...I don’t want to be left 
out,” he added; “and by ‘left out,’ I 
mean as an American.” For Ted, a key 
aspect of being an American is sup- 
porting whoever the country elects to 
fill the position. 


Thomas Brouns is a documentary film- 
maker and student at UC Berkeley's Grad- 
uate School of Journalism. He has served 
four overseas tours as an American diplo- 
mat and is a retired U.S. Army officer. 
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Protest signs on SF Mayor London Breed’s house from April. Protestors demonstrated outside the May- 
or’s house to encourage her to move unsheltered people into hotels during the COVID-19 pandemic. 


SF to close down Shelter-in-Place 
hotels. Where will residents go? 


By Quiver Watts 


EARLIER this month plans to shut down Shelter- 
in-Place (SIP) hotels, which are currently housing 
2,400 otherwise homeless residents, leaked out of 
the COVID-19 Command Center (CCC). The hotel 
guests set to lose their shelter have been catego- 
rized as vulnerable by the City, meaning that they 
are over 60 years old or have an underlying health 
condition. Unhoused people and advocates across 
San Francisco have sprung into action to prevent the 
plan from moving forward, urging the City to keep 
the hotels open until all their guests have found 
permanent housing placements. Within a few weeks 
public officials said they would be pushing the 
timeline back, but as of now no specific alternative 
plan has been released. 

The documents released detailed a four-phase 
plan that had seven SIP hotels slated to close by De- 
cember 21, which could displace over 500 residents. 
The sites slated to be closed first are Lombard Plaza 
Motel, Abigail Hotel, Americania, Good Hotel, La 
Luna Inn, Nob Hill Hotel and Executive Hotel Vin- 
tage Court. Seven more hotels are set to close by the 
end of March, another six by the end of May and the 
final five by June 21, 2021. All placements in hotels 
stopped on November 15 according to internal 
documents shared with Street Sheet, San Francisco’s 
street newspaper. 

As numbers of COVID-19 cases spike dramati- 
cally, plans for what will happen to the residents 
and where people will go is still very unclear. 
According to the Department of Homelessness and 
Supportive Housing (HSH), hotel residents will 
be screened using Coordinated Entry to determine 
where they go from the hotels. Those who are 
prioritized based on the screening may be placed 
in permanent supportive housing. Those who are 
not prioritized will instead enter what's called 
“rapid resolution” which can mean short-term 
rental assistance or merely a bus ticket out of town. 
But according to HSH, at least 70 percent of hotel 
guests have not been processed through Coordi- 
nated Entry at all. 

Tiny, an organizer with POOR Magazine in 
Oakland, recently helped organize a demonstration 
outside of Mayor London Breed’s house, in part to 
call attention to the harm the closures of SIP hotels 
will do to poor and homeless people in the City. 

“ & hotel room can save.a life, but politricksters 
and violent scarcity models can take our lives,” 
said Tiny. “This move by the SF politrickster mayor 
is nothing less than violence against unhoused San 
Francisco residents just tryin’ to get some rest.” 


The perspective of a SIP hotel guest 


Before the COVID-19 pandemic hit, Gillette and 
her service dog, Shepherd, had been moving around 
from shelter to shelter trying to stay safe off the 
streets after leaving a domestic violence situation. 
But when lockdown started in early March, the 


shelter system stopped moving people into the shel- 
ters entirely. Gillette says she missed the window 


to keep a long-term shelter bed by about two days, 
and instead was forced to brave the onset of the 
pandemic on the streets. 

“When we left [the shelter] it seemed like a curse. 
[had to actually sleep outside which I had not done. 
And then it kinda like started to rain. And then they 
had a COVID outbreak at that particular shelter,” 
she said. “If I had been across the street or whatever 
I would still have been exposed to it. They said they 
had like 70 cases.” 

During the first 48 hours she spent outside she 
slept about four hours, she was so scared and wor- 
ried about people stealing her belongings or attack- 
ing her, or about being exposed to the virus. She 
was able to stay with her niece for a while during 
that time, and other times she took cover in a tent 
with her brother for protection. So when Homeless 
Outreach Team workers came by and offered her a 
place to stay in a SIP hotel, she jumped at the op- 
portunity. The room she has been staying in is very 
nice, with its own bathroom, TV and queen-size 
bed, and she says the staff has been very accommo- 
dating. 

Gillette found out earlier this month that the hotel 
she was staying in was set to close on December 21 
when a volunteer handed her a flyer outside the 
hotel. She says that while she had always been told 
her stay in the hotel would be temporary, at that 
point none of the staff had even been informed yet 
when the hotel would be closing. Since then, she 
says there has been a housing seminar in the hotel 
to help connect people with housing options after 
the closure. When interviewed on November 18, 
Gillette said she would likely know within a week 
what housing she would be moved into next. But as 
of publication, she still doesn’t know where she will 
end up. But she is still hopeful that she will get to 
stay inside. 

“T feel pretty confident, because the people got 
the information and documents to document my 
income, to document my person. So that feels pretty 
hopeful,” Gillette said. “But, now, the guarantee is 
not there, but the hopefulness is. Because at first, I 
wasn’t sure where I was going, and my oldest 
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T’ve got housing now, but this ts my family 


Battle from page 1 


another part of the park. In calmer 
times Eddie sold his work in antique 
stores. 

Earlier in the day, Eddie, who is 65, 
greeted his son who had driven in 
from out of town in an RV. Their plan 
was to use his son’s RV to store Ed- 
die’s belongings, driving the RV some- 
where nearby for a few days. Eddie 
hoped to return to the park after city 
officials left, unpacking his belongings 
before his son returned home. 

Some of the residents who live in 
RVs had similar plans. 

Nearby, Lucy Parker, another long- 
time resident of the encampment, 
called to her dog Sassy, who was 
sniffing, curious, at the legs of legal 
advocates who scribbled notes about 
the day’s events on clipboards at the 
park’s entrance. 

Lucy has long been a leader in the 
community, frequently handling dis- 
putes and chatting with visitors. 

Sassy’s two puppies stuck their 
heads out from an opening in the front 
of Lucy’s shelter, surveying. Dawn, a 
former resident of the encampment 
who had come to help in case of an 
eviction, calmed the dogs as they 
yapped at a stranger passing by. 

“I’ve got housing now, but this is 
my family,” Dawn said. “I'll always 
come back to fight for them.” — 


The dramatic history of 
Union Point Park 


There are a number of reasons why 
these eviction notices caused concern. 
amongst those who live at Union 


‘Point,Park. Many. residents,are.no.,.....,., 


strangers to being evicted. The City 
has been trying to permanently close 
the encampment for several years.. 
The Union Point Park community has 
been evicted at least twice in the last 
three years. In 2018 the city perma- 
nently closed the encampment, push- 
ing dozens of residents onto a narrow 
strip of Embarcadero where cars and 
trucks travelled down the busy road- 
way just inches from their tents. 

“They are migrating ...They don’t 

have a set place, is that the solution? 
It’s not the long-term solution, but if 
you have one or two RVs in a partic- 
ular location and then after a certain 
amount of time they move to another 
location citywide, that’s a lot better 
than 20 RVs in one spot,” Assistant 
City Administrator Joe DeVries said of 
another eviction at Union Point that 
took place a year later. 

Many residents feel differently. 
Union Point Park is their home, 
and the people who live there, their 
community. After being evicted in 
2018 and 2019, it was only a matter of 
months before residents returned to 
the park. 

Furthermore, it’s not just past 
evictions that stirred fear amongst 
encampment residents in mid-No- 
vember. Conflict between the City 
of Oakland and the San Francisco 
Bay Conservation and Development 
Commission (BCDC) has roiled the 
encampment since 2019. 

Even before the partial closure 
scheduled for November 12, the 
future was uncertain for encampment 
residents, who were already facing an 
impending eviction with an ordered 
completion date of February 2021. 
This was the result of a Cease and De- 
sist Order sent to the City of Oakland 
by the BCDC on October 15, 2020. 


The BCDC is a regional commission 


that was established in 1965 by the 


McAteer-Petris Act as a temporary 
state agency charged with preparing 
a plan for the long-term use of the Bay. 

Amendments made to the McA- 
teer-Petric Act in 1969 made the BCDC 
a permanent agency, and in 1977 the 
California State Legislature granted 
the BCDC the jurisdiction to issue 
Cease and Desist Orders (CDOs) to 
government agencies. CDOs can only 
be issued when a person or govern- 
mental agency has undertaken, or is 
threatening to undertake, activities 
that require a permit from the BCDC. 

In the 20-odd years since BCDC 
granted the City operating rights of 
the Union Point Park in 2003, public 
resentment towards the City’s alleged 

mismanagement of the homeless pop- 
ulation at Union Point has mounted. 

A petition levied by the North 
Kennedy Tract neighborhood against 
the City in 2019 alleged that public 
use of Union Point Park was rendered 
“impossible” due to the park’s being 
“overrun” with homeless campers. 

“The park is no longer inviting or 
appropriate for the community,” the 
petition continues. “It has been “pri- 
vatized’ by the homeless.” 

The petition, signed by 104 residents 
and business owners in the North 
Kennedy Tract neighborhood, also 
points to alleged increases in crime 
and violence in the community caused 
by “homeless activity,” factors which 
might negatively affect local business- 
es and families. 

Numerous complaints were also 
filed about the encampment residents 
by Brock de Lappe, the Harbor Master 
at the Alameda Marina where Union 
Point Park is located. He complained 
specifically about homeless popu- 


An encampment resident watches as the Cryer building burns. 


oule Cami 


lations blocking access to showers 


that were reserved for use by Marina 


tenants. 

In an email he sent in June 2018, de 
Lappe asks: “Why should a relatively 
few individuals, who are willing to 
break the law, be allowed to remove 
this potentially beautiful shoreline 
park from the use and enjoyment by 
the general public?” 

The common response among 
unsheltered residents of Union Point 
Park hits back quite simply: “Aren't 
we a part of that general public, too?” 


Fire strikes Union Point 


November 13 wrought destruction 
and confusion as a two-alarm fire 
swept through the Cryer Building, 
which sits adjacent to the eastern edge 


of the encampment. The building—an 
_ old boatyard that has been out of op- 


eration since 1989—has been owned 
by the City of Oakland for years, and 


was most recently used as a storage 


facility before it was red-tagged in 
August. 

The fire only heightened tensions 
at the park. As the building burned, 
Harbor Master de Lappe pulled his 
phone out to film. When protesters 
approached him and accused him of 
terrorizing the community, De Lappe 
became visibly angry. “You think I 
did this?” he asked, gesturing to the 
structure engulfed in flames. 

While none of the encampment 
residents lived inside the building that 
caught fire, one resident lived beneath 
it, near the waterfront. Though he lost 
his structure and belongings, he was 
safe. 

~ Lucy lost everything in the fire: two 
structures containing all her belong- 
ings, including clothing, food, her bed, 
her TV, and her animal care supplies. 
She and her four dogs had lived in 

the self-constructed shelter for more 
than a decade. Recently, she and her 
boyfriend discovered an opportunity 
to move into more stable housing, and 
were planning on moving the belong- 
ings in the coming weeks. 

At least two other shelters were: . 
badly damaged... 

Matt, one of the first encampment’ 


residents to notice'smoke rising from: 


the building at around 9:00.a.m., told 
a member of the fire crew that he had 
looked inside the smoking building in 
the fire’s first minutes and seen what 
looked like to him to be signs of delib- 
erate arson. 

Nobody was physically hurt by the 
fire, which raged for more than three 
hours while crews worked to stop its 
spread, but residents of the encamp- 
ment were left wondering what this 
meant for their already uncertain 
futures at the park. 

“We don’t know when they'll come 
back,” another long-time encampment 
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ou1e Camille 


Resident Mike Newman stands next to a sign that reads, “Being homeless is 
not a crime!” 
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Protestors hold a “die-in” outside SF Mayor London Breed’s house in April to demand she house un- 
sheltered people in hotels during the coronavirus pandemic. 


absolutely don’t feel like this is a safe option’ 


Shelter from page 7 


brother kept saying ‘they're not going to dismiss 
you into the streets again’.” 

Gillette lost her nephew to the pandemic earlier 
this year, so she knows what is at stake for folks 
facing a'return to the streets. When asked what San 
Francisco can do to support people in her position, . 
she emphasized the need for housing. 

“I would say that I think they really sincerely 
need to work with the homeless people or the 
people in the Shelter in Places so that they can find 
permanent housing, you know? Because it’s really 
hard to have gone through this paridemic, and it’s 
still fervent, and not have any place to go.” 


The perspective of a SIP hotel 
employee 


also harder on folks’ immune systems to be out in 
the cold. Even staying dry is an issue, so I feel like it 
is absolutely horrible that the majority of these folks 
are going to be kicked back out onto the street. And 
when I say majority, I mean the vast majority.” 
When Mayor London Breed first began placing 
people in the SIP hotels, it was in response to an 
outpouring of public pressure. But now that the 


attention of the public has shifted away from the 


hotels, the Mayor is free to move people back out to 


the streets and alleviate the financial burden of of- 
fering respite in hotels in the midst of the pandemic. 

“The real reason is oy they aren’t even hid- 
ing that.” 

The first phase of “demobilizations”, a euphe- 
mism for closing hotels, is scheduled for December 
21, just days before Christmas. This time of year 
is especially sensitive for folks living on the street, 

who are sometimes es- 


- Ahotel staff worker who 
spoke on the condition of 
anonymity was less hopeful 
that hotel residents would be 
moved into permanent hous- 
ing once the hotels started to 
-elose down. Out of the approx- 
. imately 300 SIP hotel guests 
- they work with, only two 
have currently been approved 
to move into permanent long-term housing. More. 


have availed themselves of the “Homeward Bound” : 


~ program. that buys folks a one-way bus ticket out of 
town, supposedly to reunite with family. They esti- 
mate that within the whole SIP hotel system, which 
houses 2,400 people the City has classified as “vul- 
nerable,” only 40 people have been approved for 
housing. But even once someone is approved there 
is no guarantee how long it will take for them to get 
inside. Sometimes it takes a few months, sometimes 
it’s a few years. 

Coordinated Entry, the system that pponiz- 
es people for long-term housing placements, is 
currently moving people up the waitlist if they 
are placed in SIP hotels. But even with that boost 
very few SIP residents are currently expected to 
be housed. 


“The answer to where these people will go? What 


I see happening is that some will go into shelter 
spaces opening up and the rest of the folks will. 
probably have to go back to the streets,” the worker 
told Street Sheet in an interview. “I absolutely don’t 
- feel like this is a safe option for folks. We are in the 
middle of a [COVID] surge, it is winter, and there 
are other diseases folks get this time of year. It is 


It’s really hard to 
have gone through this 
pandemic...and not 
have any place to go’ 


tranged from their families. 
But Bea says there are other 
factors that will complicate 
the mass exodus. The ho- 
tels closing down in Phase. 
1 are currently housing 
many folks who had been 
sleeping rough for a decade 
or more, often because the 
oversight and rules of mass 
ae don’t work for them. This could be because . 
of mental illness or trauma that makes sleeping. 
in a dorm with dozens of strangers feel especially 
threatening, or because of the harsh rules within the 
system. The SIP hotels mark the first time the City 
has ever offered folks on the street a dignified and 
solitary alternative to sleeping outside. 

“They are the folks who, due to social factors and 
distrust for the system have been hard to outreach 


_to and get help to. And these hotels have for the first 


time been. able to provide that,” the worker said. 

” & lot of them have health issues that haven’t been 
taken care of, and for a lot of them this is the first 
time they’ve gotten medical care. Those issues make 
them more vulnerable to getting COVID, but it’s 
also a shame that the City provided this thing for 
people who have such a distrust and suspicion of 
government housing and the medical system, and 
they are now just going to retraumatize them by 
sending them back to the street during a pandemic.” 


~ Quiver Watts is the Editor of Street Sheet, San Fran- 


cisco’s street newspaper, where a version of this article 
originally appeared. 


‘Try tograsphold= ~— 
of the good stuff 
and be happy 
about tt’ 
Street Spirits from page 5 


was killed in a motorcycle accident, and another 
brother had died from medical complications. After 
the funeral, he tried to go back and finish his ser- 
vice, but his grief was too much. “I couldn’t process 
it,” he recalls. 

After realizing he would not be able to rejoin the 
army, Al became involved in the Citizens Neighbor- 
hood Assistance Program in Oakland, a nonprofit 
that was founded by a couple who raised money to 
distribute food and help pay rent for low-income 
families. Al met them while they were passing out 
produce in Oakland. The organization ran bingo 
games to raise money for the resources they distrib- 
uted. Al had enjoyed calling Bingo in the army, so 
he decided to become a Bingo caller for the games. 
Al worked as a volunteer, but with a good crowd he 
received tips. He loved socializing with the players. 

After working with the organization for around 
four years, Al had to stop. His life as he knew it 
came to a crashing halt when he and his girlfriend 
were violently robbed in 1994. After the incident 
he fell into a coma, and no one believed he would 
survive. But after seven days he woke up and the 


‘doctors rushed him into surgery. They amputated 


his leg below the knee and placed a plate in his 
stomach. “It’s a blessing I’m here today,” Al ac- 
knowledges. Today he pushes himself slowly in his 


wheelchair. Recently it’s been even harder for him 


because he’s losing feeling in his hands due to his 
diabetes, “I may not-move as fast as I used to, but I 
can.still move,” he says. 

After being robbed, Al moved in with his moth- 
er and sister. But a few years later, in 1998, Al, his 
mother and his niece had to leave the apartment 
they were living in because the building ownership 
changed hands, forcing all residents to move out. 
With nowhere else to go, his mother and niece went 
to the women’s shelter and he went to the men’s 
shelter on Shattuck. Al slept in shelters, under 
bridges, and on the streets for around one year. 

During this period, Al connected with the Berke- 
ley Food and Housing Project, which offered him 
resources at their drop-in center on Shattuck. They 
helped him receive his social security:and connected 
him to their money management program. The pro- 
gram gave him a weekly stipend of around $60 and 
saved the rest. BFHP also provided clothes from do- 
nations. Al ate his breakfasts, lunches and dinners at 
churches who provided the meals. After around one 
year, Al had saved enough to get subsidized hous-: 
ing in North Oakland, where he lives today with his 
brother, Edward. 

Al and his brother live well together. They remind 
each other to take their medications. Occasionally, 
he visits his kids and grandkids in Ohio. But he 
would never live in Ohio. “I can’t deal with the 
snow,” he says, joking that his prosthetic leg would 
get stuck in the thick winter snow. “I'd be trying to | 
walk in the snow next thing you know, ‘Hey dad! Sn 
Your leg’s back there!’,” he laughs. 

In recent years, Al has also returned to Bingo call- 
ing at the Mastick senior center in Alameda. 

Raised a Baptist, Al has always believed in God. 
He misses church now during the COVID-19 pan- 
demic. “Church is in my heart,” he says. He listens 
to his favorite preacher, T.D. Jakes, on his phone 
and on TV, whose sermons about being truthful and 
honest resonate with Al. “Believe in what you say, 
say what you believe,” Al shares, “I believe that I’m 
being honest. I believe I’m doing what I’m ouP 
posed to do.” 

Al has pride in his hometown, and is saddened 
when he hears of violence. “Oakland is a beautiful 
town. Oakland has beautiful people,” he says. “Why 
can’t we all get along without all this BS?” But he 
believes gratitude and a positive outlook, which 
has helped him throughout his life, can help make a 
better future for others too. “Try to grasp hold of the 
good stuff and be happy about it.” 


Simone Rotman is an intern at Youth Spirit Artworks. 
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[The seven] 
residents came to 
an agreement to 
leave the tract after 
being paid over 
$2,200 each’ 


Standoff from page 5 


the eviction on that day. The group and concerned 


local housed residents then organized an occupation 


during working hours on weekdays. They set up a 
canopy under which sat chairs, water, and snacks 
where a few people took turns keeping an eye out 
for Sheriff's deputies approaching the tract. 

On the afternoon of October 29, Sheriff’s depu- 
ties came to execute the eviction, and supporters 
onsite made a call out for additional people to pro- 
test, which inspired about 60 total people to show 
up. Sheriff’s deputies were able to take residents 
who were onsite out of the tract, but protestors 
stood at the exit of the gate and locked arms in a 
standoff with police and chanted. Chants included 
“Who protects us? We protect us. Who protects 
property? Pigs protect property.” and “The people, 
united, will never be divided.” 

As Sheriff's deputies and protestors faced off, 
workers for GameChanger drove a truck full of 
fencing that could have secured the tract further 
but were unable to get past the line of protestors. 
Sheriff’s deputies and GameChanger workers left 
shortly after 5:00 p.m. as protestors chanted “Pigs 
go home!” There were large holes in GameChang- 
er’s fence and residents came back to the tract later 
in the night, violating trespassing law.. 

“Our role was to have unauthorized dwellers 
leave the property and we turned it over to Ga- 
meChanger LLC and their reps,” wrote Alameda 
County Public Sheriff Officer Sargent Ray Kelly 
in an.email written on Monday. “It is their job to 
secure, lock and clean the location. We are not 
involved with any fencing or site security.” 

To follow California law, GameChanger then 
had to wait 15 days before removing property 
from the site. On November 6, exactly a year after 
the initial 2019 protest, Puffy, who had lived on 
the tract in a tent and self-made structures for 
about eight years, moved to land about a quarter 
mile north under the 880 Highway, but only after 
being given an RV. 

“The issue with this property, to me it’s be- 
tween this billionaire, and us. If he’s got a beef 
let him come and say it,” said unhoused resident - 
Cam McKeel on Sunday while remaining on Ga- 
meChanger’s tract. 

McKeel, along with four other residents, estab- 
lished a residency on the tract in 2017 and lived in 
buses which sat behind a locking gate and self- 
built barricading wooded walls that stood about 
10 feet tall. A black and red sign attached to the 


Zack Haber 


Protestors block a truck full of fencing relevell on. etapes 29, the Aes Alameda Sheriff’s deputies evict- 
ed unhoused residents who were staying on GameChanger’s land. 


gate read “KEEP OUT.” 


Oakland Police Department Officers had 
showed up on Friday, November 13, and also © 
came last Monday. Since the 15 days had passed 
since the Sheriff executed the eviction, they were 
within their legal rights to arrest McNeel and the 
other people living in buses for trespassing. But 
no arrests were made. 

On both days, activists bearing colorful shields 


formed a shield wall by holding and slightly over- 
lapping them with each other at the gate entrance ~ 


while an additional row of supporters stood be- | 
hind them to support their bodies. Since Sheriff's 
deputies had broken the lock on the gate while 
executing the eviction, the spot, if undefended, 
could have been an easy entrance. But OPD offi- 
cers faced the shield wall and did not enter. OPD 
media has not responded to requests to comment 
on this story.. 

“Tt’s just a piece of plywood” said an activist 


_ who participated in the shield wall and asked not 
to be named out of fear of police retaliation. “But 


it proved to be very effective. The fact that there 
is human body behind them and they’d have to 
drive through that made it something that was a 
little bit too bold for officers to want to tear down 
in the same way they would homeless people’s 
shelters.” 

McNeel, other residents who live in buses, and 
some activists who participated said shielding 
off the area forced GameChanger to negotiate. 
McNeel and other residents came to an agree- 
ment on Monday afternoon with GameChanger 
to leave the tract after being paid over $2,200 ° 
each. About a week prior, they said they were 
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offered a flat fee of $1,000 total. The residents 
said they planned to move onto nearby CalTrans 
land. They were the last residents to leave, and 
GameChanger finally achieved its goals of clear- 
ing the tract. ; 

While the vast majority of residents living on 
GameChangers tract of land left during the ini- 
tial City-run clearance on November 5 and 6 in 
2019, Mavin Carter-Griffin, Puffy, Cam McNeel 
and others who lived with him in buses all chose 
to stay and resist the initial clearance’ operation. | 


They were all able to stay on the tract for an ad- 


ditional year and receive material or cash conces- 
sions when they did leave. 
UFAD members said they see the prolonged 


_ struggle as a win but are now focused on helping 
other nearby residents in the area resist further 


displacement. 

Oakland City spokesperson Karen Boyd wrote 
in an email that since the land was now cleared, 
the City signed a lease with GameChanger and 
is moving forward with the Safe RV Parking site 
which will open in early 2021. Oakland’s new, re- 
cently passed Encampment Management Policy 
states that encampments that sit within 25 feet of 
a Safe RV Parking site can be subject to closure. 

“The GameChanger battle was the first battle 
in a series,” said Dayton Andrews. Gees re go- 
ing to escalate after it’s cleared.” 


A version of this article originally appeared in the Oak- 
land Post. Zack Haber is a poet and journalist who lives 
in West Oakland. 
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Natascha the sentient house cat ‘ 


FICTION 
By Jack Bragen 


JUSTIN had what he wanted. Na- 
tascha was a one-year-old, female, 
Russian Blue cat, in near-perfect 
health. He had bought a pet hospital 
months before to avoid answering 
the questions of an adoption agency 
or county shelter. And his plan had 
worked exactly as expected: some — 
unsuspecting family—Jim and Joan . 
Bradley—had brought in a well-bred 
cat and Justin told them it had died, 
But this was a lie. In fact, he was _ 
keeping Natascha for his own experi- 
mentation. 

Soon the drug oud wear off, It 
had been given surreptitiously, to 
make Natascha appear dead in front 
of her family. But when it faded, she 
would be prime for an experiment 
that could make the scientist a mas- 
sive fortune. 


Justin was the rena neuro- Ae 


trical specialist in his field. Securing 
funding hadn’t been difficult, given 
his sales ability and the ambitious- 
ness of creating gadgetry that could 
potentially raise human intelligence 
by fivefold or maybe even tenfold. 
The military had become interested 
because Russia was far ahead on 
artificial intelligence, and the U.S. des- 
perately needed something that could 
compete. 

The self-absorbed scientist had 
receding brown hair and a thin, wea- 
selly look. He wanted to be sure that 
the animal was coming back from her 
drugging. He went to the main work 
room and held Natascha by her scruff. 
The cat objected with a growl of warn- 
ing. Justin ignored it. 

An investor entered the room un- 
announced. Justin turned, wearing a 
sheepish grin. 

“This is the subject?” the investor 
asked. 

This is the first.” 

“And there was one question that 
I’d forgotten to ask.” The woman’s 
attempt at an even tone was a thin ve- 
neer atop anguish and moral outrage. 
“Other than the obvious.” 

“Obvious doesn’t exist. Tell me 
what is obvious first.” 

“The animal can’t consent to this.” 
Justin turned to face Anita. “I saw 
you eat Wendy’s chili for lunch today. 

Did the ingredients in the chili, such 


as the cattle, the chili powder, and the 
legumes have an opportunity to give 
consent?” Justin’s tone was insulting. 
“And what about the cheese topping? 
Did the cow consent to giving the 
milk?” 

The investor was flabbergasted. 
“Mr. Sykes, are you normally this 
obnoxious to people you need?” 

“Do you want my cooperation? 


Don’t give me an excuse to take my 


services elsewhere.” 
Anita took a deep breath. It took 


- all the control she had to stop herself 


from punching his lights out, which 
she could do. This scientist was nuts, 
and they were using him because he 
was the only one who could do this.. 
When the project was finished, Justin 
would be finished. The conglomerate 
would see to that. 
“How is your invention different 


from electroconvulsive therapy given 


to psych patients?” 

“A very simple idea. The amount of 
current is a constant thirty milliam- 
peres, and electroconvulsive therapy. 


-uses the equivalent of fifty times that 


current, in jolts.” 
_“One more question.” 
_ Shoots : 

“Are we creating a monster?” 

“Yes, we are.” 

Justin picked up Natascha, at- 
tempting a gentler manner, and was 
intending to pet her. Natascha didn’t 
like Justin and again gave a warning 
growl. One doesn’t often hear a cat 
growl, but sometimes they do. And 
when they do, you should heed it. 
Justin put Natascha back in her enclo- 
sure. Natascha did not fight with this. 

“You do not understand what I’m 
saying to you. You are a dumb animal 
as it stands now.” 

Justin did not decipher the look 
in Natascha’s eyes, but a perceptive 
person would have discerned a look 
of bitter contempt. 

“You will soon be the world’s first 
sentient housecat. You will be as fa- 
mous as Felix the cat.” Justin paused. 
“Felix the cat was the very first image 
to be transmitted on television. But 
why am I saying this to you?” 

Justin pressed an intercom but- 
ton on the wall to summon his lab 
assistant. Karen had worked exten- 
sively in veterinary hospitals, and her 
qualms about participating in this 
were overcome by massive pay. But 
she resented Justin and believed he 


was playing god. 

“Give a shot to Natascha. We’re 
going to install the electrodes now.” 

“You're kidding.” 

“My investor wants to see results, 
and all of the equipment is pre- 
pared.” 

“But it’s five o’clock on Friday.” 
“T’ll have the teenager stay over 
the weekend and keep an eye on it,” 

Justin said, referring to the cat. 

Another assistant brought a roll- 


ing, shiny metal table that had the 
equipment to be implanted. Karen. 


__ prepared a needle with an anesthe- 


sia solution and injected a measured’ 
amount into Natascha’s hindquarter. — 

The teenager, Brad, was present 
when Natascha woke from her sur- 
gery. Brad observed how the skin on 
the cat’s head was shaved and was 
stitched together in a large semicir- 
cle of stainless-steel thread. He was 
tempted to reach in and pet the cat, 
but had been admonished to do On 
ing of the kind. — 

_ Brad took some notes. The cat was 
conscious, had lapped up a little bit 
of water, and was regaining oo 
as the anesthesia wore off. 

“Are you a normal cat?” Brad was 
shocked when Natascha shook her 
head in a way that looked deliberate. 

Natascha evaluated her surround- 
ings. She saw that she could unlatch 
the latch on her enclosure, which 
was designed in a way that assumed 
the nonintelligence of a caged cat 
or dog. She gave a loud meow, and 
when Brad turned to see what had 
happened, she leapt up with all her 
might... 

Monday morning, Justin awoke 
with a hangover. He’d been cele- 
brating the night before about his 
anticipated success with his intelli- 
gence-boosting invention. His alarm 
clock had been going for a good 
fifteen minutes. He got out of bed 
and got ready to go to the lab. The 
phone rang. 

It was Anita, informing him that 
Natascha had gotten loose and at- 
tacked Brad, who was unconscious in 
the hospital. 

The scientist needed to retrieve the 
cat. He gulped down unheated, old 
coffee and hurried out to his car. He 
turned on the radio. 

Aman, mauled to death, had been 
discovered in his car, with the motor 
still running, in a parking lot of an 


eaten or picked up by Animal Ser- 
vices. Natascha marched for many 
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unknown business. Investigators 

parsed through the scene of carnage, 

and they concluded it was probably a 

mountain lion attack. They could not 

reach any management of the busi- 

ness, and they were told by someone 

purporting to be a former employee 

that there’d been a change in owner- 

ship. Police faxed a referral to the FBI 

and filed the information. ’ 

Natascha was able to navigate 
toward home from the supposed 
veterinary hospital. As she went 
through intersections, she realized 
she could read and comprehend the 
street signs and could evade béing hit 
by speeding cars. At one point, she 
spotted a stray, emaciated, fast-mov- 
ing German Shepard. She went to a 
nearby pine tree and climbed it. The 
dog wanted to eat her. She picked up 
a pinecone with her teeth and hurled 
it at the dog. She made threatening 
noises. The dog moved on. 

The cat traveled. She was able to 
outsmart birds and mice and this 
made it easier to hunt them down. 
She was clever enough to avoid being 


weeks. Finally, the cat recognized her 
house, and she‘noted that a window 
was opened, and a screen could be 
removed. The first thing she did was 
to hop up on Joan Bradley’s lap. By 
that time, the hair on the cat’s head 
had regrown. 

Jim and Joan had not replaced 
Natascha as yet, and they were over- 
joyed that a cat had somehow found 
them. They did not recognize her, 
convinced that she had died as the 
vet told them. Yet they felt obligated 
to get the cat returned to its owner. 
They brought her to a cat agency to 
find out if she was microchipped. 

The head of the cat agency entered 
the exam room. She said, “This is 
your cat.” 

At that point, Natascha jumped 
from the exam table toward Joan, and 
Joan by reflex caught her in her arms, 
a mutual move Joan and Natascha 
had learned, and that gave Joan and 
the cat much joy. Natascha was home. 


Jack Bragen is a writer who lives in Mar- 
tinez with his wife, Joanna. His books are 
available for purchase on Amazon. 
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Fullerton, CA—Fullerton enacts 
overnight RV parking ban 


On November 17, the Fullerton City Council 
unanimously banned all RV parking on public and 
private streets citywide unless a temporary permit 
is obtained from the police department, the Fullerton 
Observer reports. Homeless residents of the small 
city in Orange County say this will criminalize them 
for being poor. 

According to the new ordinance, only residents of 
Fullerton will be allowed to obtain overnight park- 
ing permits for their RVs. The ordinance defines 
a resident as a person who maintains housing or 
owns land within the City, and, “It shall not mean a 
person who maintains an address at a mailbox drop 
or who rents a room that is not his or her primary _ 
place of abode nor shall it mean a person who main- 
tains only a post office box, unless that person also 
provides evidence of residence at a street address 
within the City.” 


Montgomery, AL—Montgomery to 
stop arresting, ticketing homeless 
people for panhandling 


Montgomery has agreed to halt its practice of ar- 
resting or ticketing people who panhandle, AL.com 
reports. 

In November, the City settled a lawsuit that the 
SPLC, the ACLU of Alabama, and the National 
Homelessness Law Center filed in February against 
the City, Alabama Law Enforcement Agency Secre- 
tary Hal Taylor, and Montgomery County Sheriff 
Derrick Cunningham. 

The suit, which was filed on behalf of City pan- 
handlers who had been arrested or cited for pan- 
handling, argued that their constitutional right to 
engage in free speech had been violated. 

The settlement agreement requires the City to 
cease enforcement for three years of two state stat- 
utes criminalizing panhandling—which specifically 
declare it illegal to “beg” or “solicit”—to allow the 
courts to decide if the laws are constitutional. 


Ashland, OR—Protesters demand city 
take action to address housing crisis 


In November, a dozen or so protestors gathered 
on the Ashland Plaza to demand the City act imme- 
diately to address the housing crisis, Ashland Tidings 
reports. The group demanded the City open a site 
for transitional housing accommodations; invest in 
60 small homes, yurts or cabins; repeal Ashland Mu- 
nicipal Code 10.120; enact a “luxury tax” on hous- 
es larger than 2,500 square feet to fund homeless 
services; provide emergency shelter when tempera- 
tures drop below 40 degrees; and fund homeless 
services by eliminating two police positions. 

The winter shelter is open but doesn’t have 
enough beds to handle all those who need a place to 
sleep during the cold season, protesters said. 


Tacoma, WA—Police boot homeless 
and housing activists from vacant 
school 


In November, some ten residents of an unshel- 
tered community who sleep under a Tacoma bridge 
occupied a vacant school building, the Portland 
Mercury reports. The building, which has sat vacant 
since the school closed in 2009, is owned by the 
Tacoma school district. 

The action came after two unsheltered people 
died due to exposure from the winter cold. Though 
they were evicted after only a few hours, the group 
said they feel “hopeful and optimistic” about a 
change. 

The group Tacoma Housing Now listed six 
demands in a press release. Among them was the 
creation of a Community Land Trust that included 
the school as well as vacant city-owned properties, 
with the goal of housing all Tacoma’s houseless. 
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An encampment resident leans against the railing at Union Point Park, observing their community. 


‘They have to let us get out of here...instead of pushing us 
to a different stretch of the street.’ 


Battle from page 8 


resident named Eddie said of city officials carrying 
out encampment evictions. “But they’ll come back.” 


The uncertain future of Union Point 
Park 


BCDC staff and City staff have developed “a 
plan to resolve the situation” at Union Point, and in 
February of 2020 BCDC issued a Cease and Desist 
Order that would obligate the eviction of the Union 
Point Park Encampment. 

Under the CDO, the City was required to “relo- 
cate” individuals residing in the park to a “tempo- 
rary reprieve zone” within the park, and provide 
services like social outreach, alternative housing 
options, portable toilet stations, and weekly garbage 
pickup to the people living within that zone. 

The original CDO required that residents of the 
reprieve zone be evicted no later than May 1, 2020. 
However, the City ceased most planned encamp- 
ment evictions in March after the City Council rati- 
fied a State of Emergency Declaration in response to 
the rapid spread of the COVID-19. This falls in line 
with the CDC guidelines for how cities should man- 
age homeless encampments during the pandemic. 

Further complaints from upset Marina residents, 
however, led the Committee to consider an amend- 
ment to the CDO that would require that residents 
of the encampment be evicted prior to the end of the 
COVD-19 emergency. 

In late summer, the Cease and Desist Order was 
revised to say that the Union Point Park encamp- 
ment must be closed by February 12, 2021, which 
may be before the City has rescinded the COVID-19 
declaration of emergency. February 2021 may also 
be before the Alameda County Public Health De- 
partment has fully lifted the mandatory shelter in 
place order that was issued in March. 

“We are working to meet those requirements of 
that legal action,” Daryel Dunston said at a City 
Council meeting on October 20, citing the deep 
cleaning that occured at the park on November 4 
and 5, and the partial closure on November 12 and 
November 13 as evidence of the City’s efforts thus 
far. “February 12 is the date that BCDC has given to 
the city. And we will be ramping up to that opera- 
tion.” 

City officials have begun the process of offering 
residents housing, as is stipulated in their new En- 


campment Management Policy, which is set to take 
full effect on January 1. Earlier in November, several 
female residents with children were moved to a 
nearby hotel. It is not clear whether these individ- 
uals received permanent housing after their hotel 
stay expired on November 17, or if they returned to 
the street. 

Many residents are skeptical of the City’s effort to 
move them away from their encampment commu- 
nity. Resident Mike Newman describes frustrating 
interactions with several nonprofits, including Op- 
eration Dignity—one of the the main organizations 
that contracts with the City of Oakland to move un- 
sheltered people into housing—saying they would 
help him find shelter, to no results. 

When they do supply shelter, it’s often in a bad 
neighborhood, or unable to meet his and his girl- 
friend’s requirements, Newman says. 

“We've got a dog, but the last couple of times they 
found places they weren’t pet-friendly,” he says. 
“We've been told we can go to Mandela,” he said, 
referring to the Tuff Sheds sponsored by the city 
on Mandela Parkway in West Oakland. “There’s a 
storage shed place around there, but I’ve heard it’s a 
pretty bad neighborhood.” 

Mike says he’s had especially bad experiences 
with Operation Dignity—nicknamed “Operation 
Undignified” by many encampment residents. 
“They told me and my girlfriend that they would 
get us homes, had us sign papers, but nothing’s 
happened.” 

Eddie—the resident whose son drove in from out 
of town to help his father store his belongings— 
wants to leave the encampment eventually, but says 
being forced out by the City or other regional bodies 
is not a sustainable way of doing things. 

“I’m 65 years old,” he said, “and I’m trying to get 
out of here. But they’re not letting me. They have 
to let people get out of here, instead of trashing our 
stuff and pushing us to a different stretch of the 
street.” 

On the 13th, as the fire became contained and the 
initial panic at the sight of the burning building 
subsided, residents walked throughout the encamp- 
ment, checking in on one another. 

Most did not know if or when the city would be 
back to evict them. 


Katherine Blesie is a reporter and editor for the Daily 
Californian’s Weekender magazine. 


